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“4 mother is likened unto a mountain spring that 
nourishes the tree at the root; but one who mothers an- 
other's child is like unto a water that rises in to a cloud 
and goes a long distance to nourish a lone tree in the 
desert.” 

—Tue Tatmvup. 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORT OF THE 
CHILDREN’S COMMITTEE OF 
THE BLUE RIDGE INSTITUTE 


At the Southern Institute for Social Work Executives 
which was held at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, from 
July 26 to August 1, 1931, the Committee on Correla- 
tion of Public Children’s Activities with Private 
Children’s Activities presented a report in which there 
are certain contributions toward the discussion of allo- 
eation which may prove to be stimulating for further 
discussion. The figures that are given are from a 
study of statistics which the Child Welfare League of 
America made of the dependent children populations 
of the various States for the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. They have been 
gathered on a comparable basis and make what we 
believe is an important beginning toward an annual 
gathering of these statistics, principally through the 
various State departments. One of the most interesting 
analyses was the relation of public and private service 
stated in percentages in the States in the southeastern 
part of the United States. 

Percentage Distribution 


State Public Private 

of Columbia. 57 43 


These figures are the measure of children served 
under public and private auspices. They would be 
materially changed—especially in the States of Mary- 
land and Kentucky—if the index figure were for the 
number cared for by public support. Reliable figures 
are at present unavailable on the classification based 
on public and private support. 


The median for thirty-one States now available on a 
division of public and private auspices is: Public—23; 
Private—77. 

The District of Columbia, West Virginia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee have a percentage 
above the median for public service and all the rest of 
this area is below. It should be noted, however, 
that the actual amount of public service in the States 
of this area is not large except in the District of 
Columbia. 

But there is another form of care being provided 
dependent children in 46 different States by means of 
mothers’ aid in their own or very near relatives’ homes. 

Reliable figures have become available from twenty- 
three States in comparable form, including Illinois, 
New Jersey and California, for which an index of de- 
pendent children away from their own homes is not 
available. The median of these States is 22 per 10,000 
of the total population. 

The States in this area authorized to give mothers’ 
aid and furnishing complete figures measured per 10,000 
of the total population, as of July 1, 1930, ate as 
follows: 


Alabama has this year added a mothers’ aid law, but 
Georgia has no such statute and the other States not 
mentioned were unable to furnish complete reliable 
figures. 

The inadequacies of public service have certain im- 
portant results, of which the narrow base of the total 
service is the most notable. When public service is 
not measurably present, the institutions and agencies 
have the tendency to select carefully those whom they 
will aid. Financial resources must be stretched as far 
as possible, so boarding home care, often a new form to 
be organized, can rarely be resorted to and institutional 
care, usually in existence, and free home care are over- 
emphasized, even when the best interests of the child 
may not be met in this way. 

The following table will illustrate this in percentages 
of various forms of care: 
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Percentage Distribution 
Institu- Boarding Free 


tional Home Home 
State Care Care Care 
94 6 
Le 88 2 10 
85 6 9 
64 3 33 
55 4 41 
The median of all States reporting is: 
Per Cent 
58 
Boarding home care... 19 


Boarding home care is particularly emphasized in 
the following States in the country as a whole: 


Per Cent 
49 


In the southeastern area Alabama has the largest 
percentage, eleven. 

From the foregoing tables it has become apparent 
that any plan of allocation undertaken must take into 
account the fact that about 60 per cent of the service 
to children is in institutions, and that wherever there 
is an overbalanced situation so that it would seem to 
be desirable that some institutions should change their 
methods they will not and often cannot rapidly change 
from institutional to boarding home or free home care. 
Allocation for the immediate future must therefore 
take into account these differences and aim to make a 
more scientific use of the various services that are now 
available or can easily be added, such as boarding home 
and free home care. 


Allocation for the Immediate Future: 


I. Institutional care. 


1. Temporary care of children. 

2. Normal or average children. 

3. Groups of children which individually might 
be eligible for other care but cannot advan- 
tageously be placed together in free homes or 
even boarding homes. 

4. Children specifically needing institutional 
care after a careful analysis of the physical, 
psychological and vocational factors involved. 


II. Boarding home care. 


1. Infants—temporary or permanent care. 

2. Normal or average children definitely needing 
such care after taking account of the physical, 
psychological and vocational factors involved. 

3. Children deviating somewhat from normal 
health, mentality or conduct. 
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III. Free home care. 
1. Full orphans presumably available for adop. 
tion. 
2. Reasonably normal adolescents able to ean 


partial or full support without endangering § 
health, vocational development and emo § 


tional balance. 


3. Such children as can be suitably cared fg. 


free in the same home that formerly required 
some compensation. 


But we are not satisfied that what is shall necessarily 


remain so, and therefore some guidance for allocation § 
is provided in order that each agency or institution § 


may be helped to see more clearly what types of children 
it can best serve or if it wishes to continue with a give, 
type, what additional service must be added. 


INSTITUTION NEWS 


Sleighton Farm has a new schoolhouse which, o§ 
October first, was formally dedicated to Mrs. Martha § 


P. Falconer, the former superintendent. Out of the 
old Philadelphia House of Refuge Mrs. Falconer even- 
tually evolved Sleighton Farm, a modern training 
school for girls which has served as a model for similar 
projects throughout the country. 

Few women have contributed more to the re 
training and re-educating of other people’s daughters 
than Mrs. Falconer and it is especially fitting that the 
schoolhouse at Sleighton Farm has been named in her 
honor. 


WHEN IS AN APPLICATION? 


In a recent issue of the Connie Maxwell Orphanage 
bulletin Dr. Jamison raised certain questions as to 
what constitutes an application and asked for com- 
ments from other orphanage superintendents on the 
subject. 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Carstens wrote to Dr. Jamison, setting forth his § 


point of view. As Dr. Jamison published Mr. Carstens’ 
letter in the September issue of The Connie Mazuwell, 
we are quoting it here since it may be of interest to 
other member agencies. 


‘Dear Dr. Jamison: 


“On page 5 of the August number of The Connis 


Mazxwell I find an interesting discussion which starts 


“When is an application?’ I should like to contributea F 


word to the discussion. 

“When a children’s aid society receives a personal 
call, a letter or a telephone message, requesting that it 
should receive into its care a child or group of children 
it usually enters such requests chronologically in at 
application book, in which are given the name of the 
family or child, the address, the name of the person of 
agency from whom the request came, and address, and 
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if there are various departments or workers, the name 
of the department or worker to whom the request has 
peen referred for study. This is considered an applica- 
tion. In the ordinary agency from one-half to three- 
fourths of these applications are adjusted in all sorts 
of ways, making a reception of a child unnecessary. 


Much work needs to be done on these various applica- 


tions, and very frequently the quality of the organiza- 
tion’s work can be evaluated by the proportion of ad- 
justments that it is able to make without the necessity 
of the child’s reception. 

“The children’s aid society, through its board and 
its personnel, from the superintendent down, is just as 
much interested in the child that does not come into 
care as in the child that is actually received into care, 
and it measures its work in the statistics of both types. 
Often more people are at work in the department of 
investigation and adjustment than in the department 
of child-care. 

“In addition to the applications there also come into 
the office of every children’s aid society a considerable 
number of inquiries of one sort or another that are 
largely adjusted through advice, giving no suggestion 
of its being an application for the care of a child. 
Often on the first call the staff is able to see that the 
problem in question has no relationship to the agency 
in question, and the problem is not considered an ap- 
plication because it is without investigation referred at 
once somewhere else. These are not registered as ap- 
plications. A request for service that does not give 
the suggestion of a prima facie case of acceptance is 
by some agencies considered a minor service. 

“T give you this in detail not because I am an 
orphanage man who can quite answer your query, but 
because I want to raise this question: Is there any 
reason why an orphanage should approach this whole 

uestion of applications in a different way from a 
children’s aid society? 


“Cordially yours, 


(Signed) C. C. CarsTENs, 
“Executive Director.” 


Mrs. I. Albert Liveright of Philadelphia has been 
appointed Secretary of the Department of Welfare by 
Governor Pinchot, to fill the vacancy created by the 
transfer of John L. Hanna to the secretaryship of the 
Bureau of Property and Supplies. Mrs. Liveright has 
had long experience as a board member of various 
social organizations and has been a recognized leader 
in interpreting the responsibility of board members for 
the social work of the community. 


JUSTICE PURE AND UNDEFILED 


In response to a letter of inquiry from a State de- 
partment as to what plans the court having guardian- 
ship of an unmarried mother was making for her, the 
probation officer wrote as follows: “ We have absolutely 


no plans for Clara, as this court does not encourage 
illegitimacy.” 


“WHAT LIFE SHOULD MEAN TO YOU” 


By Dr. ALFRED ADLER 


The following review of What Life Should Mean to 
You, written by Harry Hansen and appearing in the 
New York World-Telegram, has such a high child welfare 
content that it seems worth while to reprint it for the 
benefit of those who have been unable as yet to read 
Dr. Adler’s book for themselves. 


“Dr. Alfred Adler’s talks on psychology seem to gain 
in common sense with every year. The able author of 
‘Understanding Human Nature’ has just published 
another guide to perplexing human problems called 
‘What Life Should Mean to You,’ which shows him still 
closer to the golden mean that must lie somewhere 
between experimental psychology and blind routine 
behavior. Little, Brown & Co. are the publishers. 

“What Dr. Adler says about the relation between 
parents and children and the influences that shape 
them seems to me to have a great deal of hard common 
sense behind it. Dr. Adler stands between the Watsons 
who minimize the family tie and the importance of 
family life for a child, and the Freuds who read the most 
strangely perverse and disordered imagery into our 
dreams. As a result, readers of his books are more 
likely to approach the problems of living together with 
confidence rather than with fear. 

“T am greatly in sympathy, for instance, with what 
he says about allowing nature to guide the child in 
instances where the parents and advisers so often insist 
on stimulation beyond its years. 

“*Many adults,’ writes Dr. Adler, ‘seem to have a 
perfect craze for imparting sexual information, and are 
horribly afraid of the dangers of any one’s growing up 
in ignorance. If we look into our own pasts and into 
the histories of others, we shall not find such catastro- 
phes as they expect. It is better to wait until the child 
himself becomes curious and wants to know something. 
If the parents are interested they will understand the 
child’s curiosity even if he does not speak.’ 

“Moreover, Dr. Adler adheres to the belief that 
changes in life—periods at which we are supposed to 
undergo radical remaking—are often misunderstood. 
Parents get the idea that these periods are of great 
importance, whereas they may only attain a fictitious 
importance by too much talk about them. 

«Such, for example, is the attitude of most people to 
the climacteric,’ writes Dr. Adler. “These phases are 
not changes, however; they are only a continuation of 
life, and their phenomena have no critical importance. 
What is important is what the individual expects in 
such a phase, the meaning he gives it and the way he 
has been trained to face it. People are often startled 
at the appearance of adolescence as if they had seen a 
ghost. If we understand that condition rightly, we 
shall see that children are not affected at all by the facts 
of adolescence, except in so far as social conditions call 
for a new adaptation from their style of life.’ 

“Dr. Adler’s chief contribution to the discussion of 
the day is his refusal to apply generalizations to 
children in groups. Dealing always with the individual, 
he sees that what is nourishment for one is poison for 
another, and so seeks to keep the individual’s needs 
always in mind. 
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“Most important in any program of family life is his 
theory of cooperation between its members, so that a 
growing child is not the object of instruction and 
direction but a comrade and partaker of the experiences 
of the family, guided by parents and older brothers and 
sisters in a spirit of cooperation. 

“Dr. Adler is far from wishing to scrap the family 
and substitute some nebulous group or institution to 
rear human beings as if they were a kind of Plymouth 
Rock chickens. He believes that if the original parents 
are removed, substitutes very much like them must be 
found. Neither does he despair because the parents 
may not be the best-trained of guides. 

“Tt is ridiculous to imagine that the best way to 
remedy the mistakes that mothers often make would 
be to take all children from the care of their mothers 
and hand them over to nurses or to institutions. When- 
ever we try to find a substitute for a mother, we are 
looking for some one who will play a mother’s part— 
who will interest the child in herself just as the mother 
does. It is much easier to train the child’s own 
mother.’ 

“All this may lead readers to believe that Dr. Adler 
is an old-time conservative, a man who is sticking to 
ancient theories and methods. This would be wrong. 
Read his book, and you will find that he is heartily in 
favor of being alive, of overcoming handicaps of habit 
or physique or surroundings which make it impossible 
for men to use their best talents. 

“He does not believe in withdrawing from life, in 
building walls so that the harsh incidents in life cannot 
touch us. His belief is that to be interested in life we 
must be interested in others and alert to possibilities. 
His book will bear wide reading in an age that is trying 
hard to be happy without its illusions.” 


“MINISTERING TO SUBTLER NEEDS” 


In the effort to mobilize resources for relief we are 
in some danger of forgetting that man, and particularly 
children, do not live by bread alone. The following 
excerpt from a recent statement by Jane Addams 
stresses the importance of keeping our perspective as to 
human needs even in an emergency: 


“In meeting the social difficulties created by the 
depression, let us remember that all the generosity in 
the world will not meet the social problems of these 
trying times unless we realize that food, shelter and 
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clothing are but a part of our obligation to the needy, “WHA 
Let us at least maintain the institutions that ministg 7 
to their subtler needs.” 

Home, Ak 
ORDERED BY MAIL 
The following letter was received by the Heny part-time 
Watson Children’s Aid Society, forwarded to it by the Welfare C 
sales department of a large mail order house. Th matter, wi 
agency referred the writer to the child-placing depart. § jrends in 
ment in her own State. the paper 
“Dear Ser A few 
“Can you get me a little boy frome baltimore aboy County ‘ 
5 or 6 years old for company. I have not got but on™ pegan sa 
child and she is married and it is so lonley, no one hom 4.9” 
but Mr. Curtis and me. I will do for it as a mothe 
send it two school and take it two church and leve jt _ 
all rite when I die. I one my one home and I ca hadthou 
look out for it all rite. Try and get me one tha tel§ a fair cr 
me it is little boys there that wants homes. I try two environs. 
do all I can for you. I tell people what a nice man you§ ing adop 
or two deal with and I deal with you. If you can ge h 
me one sent it two finneys warf and let me no what for the p 
time two meet the stemmor and what day. Try and The a 
get me a nice little boy with dark hare and give it ing} the child 
ritens so no one can take him away from me. Th others t 
tell me you don’t haf two pay enny thing on the bo guller: ; 
for a little child but if you do you pay his way and] 1 
will send you your pay. I am a white lady and I want much e 
a white boy. tained t 
‘*‘Frome Mrs. Curtis.” Some 
said, it 1 
native-b 
CHANGES FOR DIRECTORY said tha 
ConneEcticut—Stamford Children’s Home, normal 
ford. Miss Florence R. Cook, new Executive Secretary. superior 
New York—Society for the Relief of Destitute™f the chil 
Children of Seamen, New York City. New addres that the 
56 Bay Street, St. George, Staten Island, N. Y. In ar 
make a 
NEW MEMBERS status « 
Oxn1o—St. Edmund’s Home for Boys, Glendale, Cin-§ behavio 
cinnati. (D) Eric W. Gibberd, Superintendent. purpose 
PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia Home for Infants, S11§ Were ta 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia. (A) Miss Ruth$j ™stitut 
Bard, Executive Secretary. childrer 
The | 
of resi 
The Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania 
recently made a movie entitled “What Happened tha: | 
Billy,” showing how the Society cared for a nine-yea*# did a p 
old motherless boy in a boarding home while his fathet ¥ yer. f, 
was ill. 
The film is standard size, narrow gage and suitable eleven; 
for use in any moving picture machine except the typ? ten, he 
used in commercial theatres. The 
The Children’s Aid Society would be glad to remt® that ¢p, 


the film to League members for $10. 


unbias¢ 
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“WHAT MANNER OF CHILD HAVE WE?” 


Epitor’s Note.—The Summit County Children’s 
Home, Akron, Ohio, is one of the largest public child-caring 
| institutions in the State. The following paper by Dr. 
| Carrie H. erring, Child Welfare Supervisor, who is giving 
part-time service to the institution, was read at the Ohio 
Welfare Conference held in Akron in October. The subject 
matter, while of interest, is much less important than the 
trends in the development of institutional service which 
the paper reveals. 


A few years ago the superintendent of the Summit 
County Children’s Home, together with the trustees, 
began saying to herself, “What manner of child have 
we?” 


nod ‘ For many years the trustees and the superintendent 
1 I cy had thought that the population of their institution was 
tha tel a fair cross-section of the population of Akron and its 


environs. They assumed that the standards and train- 
ing adopted for the outside population would be suitable 
for the population of the institution. 


O what 
= and The administration was aware of much criticism of 
ve iting’ thechildren. Many said that they were extremely dull; 
The 


others that the population was continuously growing 
duller; some said the behavior of the children was 
much worse than that of other children; others main- 
tained that it was better. 


tis.” Some persons criticized the institution because, they 

said, it was taking care of foreigners’ children while the 

native-born population was very small. Often it was 

said that the institution was fitted to take care of the 

Stam-@ normal child but that it failed with the dull and the 

retary.m™ superior. ‘This latter criticism was made mostly by 

estitute™ the children’s supervisors, who reiterate constantly 
ddress:@ that their troubles are not caused by the normal child. 

In answer to all this criticism, it was decided to 
make a study of the population, to find the mental 
status of the group, and to evaluate the records of 

le, Cin. behavior, as recorded on the blanks provided for this 
purpose. In the study which was outlined, the records 

its, $11 Were taken of the 454 children who had resided in the 

Ruth$ | mstitution during the last three years, excluding all 
children under six years of age. 

The behavior records were summarized for the period 

, of residence in the institution. This time varied from 
ia bh two months or less to several years. I may say here 
ned WH that a two-month record seemed about as accurate as 
‘e-year @ did a record of several years. Traits seemed to carry 
3 father over; for instance, if a child stole or lied occasionally 

‘ at seven years, he was still doing it occasionally at 
suitable eleven; or, if he was a slight disciplinary problem at 
he ten, he was still one at fourteen. 
1 a The supervisors who make the reports did not know 


that the reports were being used, so the records seemed 
unbiased. The opinions of supervisors varied very 
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little as the children were transferred from department 
to department. 

The mental test used for the study was the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon. 

The first section of this paper will deal with the 
results of the mental testing of the 454 children; the 
second, with the results of our Behavior Record tabu- 
lation; and the third, with a summary of our plans. 

The results of the mental tests showed that the 
population of our institution had about the same mental 
status as that of other institutions for dependent 
children which have published their records. 

Of the 454 children studied for this paper, the 
average I. Q. was 87.9, which puts the population in the 
class of the slightly dull. The I. Q. of the foreign 
population averaged 88.8 and of the American popula- 
tion, including the Negro children, was 87.5. The 
Negro population alone was 83.0. The girls averaged 
88.3 and the boys 87.5. 

Of the children studied, 330 were of American parent- 
age and 124 of foreign parentage. This refuted the first 
criticism that the county was keeping children of the 
foreign born instead of the native born. It can be seen 
that while the institution runs an average slightly lower 
than the population at large, which is supposed to be 
between 90 and 110, it still runs true to form in other 
points. Our foreign population has an I. Q. slightly 
higher than the native born from the same social level. 
The girls are slightly in the lead of the boys, and our 
Negro population is below the average of the whites. 

Upon constructing a graph, we found that our 
children followed a normal curve; we had a large per- 
centage of what is normal for us around 85 and 90; at 
one end of the curve we have a few imbeciles, and at 
the other a few very superior children. We could 
not, of course, superimpose our curve upon the curve 
made for the normal population at large, because our 
peak lies just below 90, and the outside population 
above 90. This will be understood when it is realized 
that we draw largely from the social groups composed 
of skilled and unskilled laborers, and that we have no 
children from the clerical, managerial and professional 
groups. 

It seems clear that if our institutional children con- 
sistently show an I. Q. slightly below that which is 
considered average, we should select educational and 
social standards applicable to our group. It seems to 
me that in the past we have made the mistake of 
requiring and expecting too much of the children, 
rather than too little. We have wanted them to be 
college material, to be shining lights in high school and 
secondary schools when at best they could only be 
average in academic pursuits. 

We want all of our children to feel successful and to 
gain the habit of success as judged by the standards 
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suitable to them, and to avoid unfair comparisons. 
Our public schools have been most helpful in placing 
children in grades suitable to their mental age. In 
former years we were having many school failures. 
Now practically all the children are doing as well in 
school as the average children of their grades. We do 
not want them to be ashamed of being average. We 
do not want them to feel that we are expecting more 
from them than they can accomplish. 

Thirty-one per cent, or about one-third of our popu- 
lation, has an I. Q. between 71 and 85. Those of you 
who have read the “New Jersey State Survey”’ know 
that 5 per cent of the population at large was found in 
this group. This becomes exceedingly significant when 
we read further in the New Jersey report: “These, the 
children having I. Q.’s between 71 and 85, are the 
border-line subnormals. They resemble feeble-minded 
children in that they progress poorly in academic work, 
but they have a comparative proficiency in manual 
aptitudes. They differ from feeble-minded children in 
that their judgment is sufficiently sound to enable 
them to make successful social and economic adjust- 
ments on the simpler levels of society. These children 
are best cared for in special manual and occupational 
classes. When not so cared for they become, first, 
school failures, then truants, then delinquents.” 

Now it seems to me that with this to face, we should 
make every effort to carry on good and adequate 
character education whether it be by the direct or 
indirect method. 

Dr. Meta Anderson, in speaking of children in the 
border-line group, says: “They should be taught those 
things which they need to know in order to live com- 
pletely and successfully on their own particular intel- 
ligence level.”” This has been our objective in our 
character education program. 

We feel, first of all, that we must cooperate with 
every available educative, character-building and 
health-building agency in the city. We cannot build a 
fence around our problem because our problem is really 
the community’s problem. 

Kent School has cooperated as much as is possible 
with their limited means. When the depression comes 
to an end we hope the school will provide a curriculum 
which will give as much academic work as our children 
can achieve, plus a wider variety of activities, such as 
electrical and mechanical work, domestic science, sew- 
ing, woodworking, etc. This, as you know, is provided 
for in our trade schools, but, unfortunately, only children 
of average intelligence are admitted to the trade schools 
of Akron. 

We tabulated the status of the parents of these 454 
children. Only 175 of these are deceased, leaving 733 
parents living but incapable of caring for their children. 


We do not want these children to fail their children, af 
their parents have failed them. We want to develo 
in them, if possible, that something which makes thenf 
think that they can succeed. We want them to thinf 
well of themselves and to counteract a feeling thy 
because of their dependency they are looked dow 
upon. 

As the second part of our study, we tabulated th 
behavior records of our children as kept by the supenfl 
visors. These women are saying constantly thf 
children of normal intelligence adjust nicely to instity 
tional routine but that brighter and duller childra® 
show resistance to their environment by abnormg 
behavior. 

We have compared the number of behavior traits 
the I. Q. of the children. These “faults” are tabulate 
under such titles as: stealing, lying, enuresis, tattling 
temper tantrums, sex offenses, sullenness, grudges, ete, 
We found the average number of faults per child t 
be 6.23. The children in the normal group have the 
lowest score, 5.66. There is a gradual increase in thf 
number of problems as the I. Q. decreases or increases; 
this would seem to imply that the normal group dog 
adjust more readily to institutional life than does the 
dull or superior group. 

For fear that we might be making false conclusions, 
we took the reports of 24 children, half of them boy 
and half girls, with I. Q.’s above 108; 24 with I. Q.’s at 
exactly 100; and 24 with I. Q.’s below 68; and compared 
not only the number of the faults but the character d 
the faults. Again, the average group remained the 
lowest, with an increase both for the dull and the 
superior. The worst faults we considered to be: lying 
stealing, temper, swearing, enuresis, tattling, grudges, 
sex offenses and inability to get along with othe 
children. The average group consistently remained 
the best when comparing the individual faults, with the 
exception of lying and tattling. The three groups re 
mained the same in these two respects. 

I think that we can now agree with the observation 
of the supervisors who consistently maintain that the 
normal group is the best adjusted group in our institt 
tion. During the last one and a half years the childreng 
showing very bad behavior have been placed in foste 
homes whenever there has been money available for the 
purpose. Some of the signs of improvement have beel 
truly remarkable. There have, of course, been some 
failures. The latter, we feel sure, have been due t 


faulty selection of homes. 

In practically every case the behavior of the child 
has not only improved but there has been a rise in I. Q 
This latter, of course, may not indicate an increase if 
intelligence but an increase in emotional stability. One 
case, which I must cite, is interesting in that the child 
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involved is what we thought to be an identical twin. 
E The I. Q. of each twin was 86. One child was placed 
S and retested in six months. She then had an I. Q. of 
§ 94 while the one still in the institution had decreased to 

72, In other instances the I. Q. has been raised during 

the period of a child’s residence in the institution. 

One of the criticisms directed toward the institution 
has been that our children are worse than children on 
the outside. From the behavior sheets, we tabulated 

| the chief offenses. If a child stole things occasionally, 
was persistently slow to obey, and lied rather generally, 
ye put his faults down as lying, stealing and lack of 
glf-discipline. 

In these tabulations we found lack of self-discipline 
standing first. This is not as bad as it seems when we 
consider that it only means slowness to obey, or a 
§ child’s failure to do as he should when the supervisor is 
not around. ‘This is a fault quite common to all 
children. It does, however, emphasize the need for us 
to encourage self-discipline, or child-discipline, rather 
than supervisor discipline. This was well illustrated 
the past year, when a supervisor of one of the best 
organized departments took a leave of absence. During 
her six weeks of absence a group of “little angels” 
became a group of “little demons.” The returning 
supervisor spontaneously saw that instead of being a 
success as a disciplinarian she had been a failure. She, 
of her own accord, is now trying to develop child- 
discipline and to instill in her children the necessity for 
doing what is right when no one is watching. 

The next most common fault was tattling. This is 
an effort on the part of the child to attract attention. 

The third fault was lying. This was not fanciful 
lying but protective lying; lying out of things just on 
general principles. 

The fourth fault was stealing. One-third of the 
children steal occasionally. This comes from a lack of 
property sense. They think that in the institution 
property is common to all. We must be aware that to 
respect the property of others, one must first have 
| property of one’s own. This we find to be one of our 

greatest problems in the institution. How can we 
| teach ownership and property sense, and a respect for 
§ property, unless we have a method of teaching the 
value of money and the necessity for respecting the 
| things that money buys? 

The number of enuresis cases was very high. It 
seemed particularly so when we considered that all the 
children were past six years of age. It must indicate 
for the most part an intense dissatisfaction with the 
environment. 

Sex offenses were reported in only 50 of the 454 cases. 
However, some of the cases of enuresis (130) may in- 
dicate sex problems. 
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A great many of the children were listed under “ poor 
sports.”” We were astonished at how seldom cruelty, 
grudges, sullenness, bullying, etc., were reported. These 
traits were practically negligible. 

Many of you are acquainted with Germane’s book on 
“Character Education.” He, as you know, tabulated 
the faults of several thousand children from parents’ 
reports. You will recognize that parents do not see 
the faults of their children as readily as do supervisors, 
but even so, our records compared very favorably with 
them, except that we had much more stealing, lying, 
enuresis and sex offenses. Germane’s children are, we 
presume, from good average homes; our children come 
from broken homes. 

I hope that I have not made you think that we are 
interested alone in having “good” children, or “re- 
pressed”’ children, or simply “negative” children. We 
are trying only to inculcate habits of honesty, obedience 
and truthfulness in the hope that they may carry over 
into adult-hood. 

In addition to the tabulations, I secured personal 
impressions from persons who have worked at the 
Children’s Home for a number of years. The majority 
said that the institution had failed in teaching children 
a property sense and a sense of individual responsibility; 
that we had created in them a habit of dependence so 
that when they were ready to be discharged from the 
institution they were helpless to manage for themselves. 
My own individual observation has been that the 
children do lack initiative. . 

It seems to me that this paper has shown us our faults 
in studying the faults of the children. It is our duty 
to prepare them for adjustments to life all during their 
stay here, by increasing doses of responsibility and 
increasing opportunities to make their own plans and 
to develop initiative and trustworthiness. 


(Continued in November issue) 


NEW BOOKS ADDED TO LEAGUE’S LIBRARY 


The following books have been added to the League’s 
Loan Library since September, 1930, at which time 
there was published in the BULLETIN a list of new library 
books. All books may be borrowed by members of 
the League for an initial two weeks, with the privilege 
of renewal for an additional two-week period, if desired. 

Board Members’ Manual for Board and Committee 
Members of Public Health Nursing Service. National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1930. 

Changing Psychology in Social Work, A. By Virginia 
P. Robinson. University of North Carolina Press, 


Chapel Hill, 1930. 
Children at the Crossroads. By Agnes E. Benedict. 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1930. 
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Children’s Institutions, A Study of Programs and 
Policies in Catholic Institutions. By Rev. John M. 
Cooper. National Conference of Catholic Charities, 
Washington, D. C., 1931. 

Communicable Disease Control. The report of the 
Committee on Communicable Disease Control of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. The Century Company, New York, 1931. 

Contribution of Economics to Social Work, The. By 
Amy Hewes. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1930. 

Corporation Contributions to Organized Welfare Ac- 
tivities. By Pierce Williams and Frederick E. Croxton. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 
1930. 

Dependent Child, The. By Henry W. Thurston. 
Publication of the New York School of Social Work. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1930. 

Family in the Present Social Order, The. By Ruth 
Lindquist. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, 1930. 

Happy Child, The. 
Adviser. 
1925. 

Healthy-Minded Child, The. By N. A. Crawford and 
Karl A. Menninger. Coward-McCann, New York, 1930. 

Institute for Child Guidance Studies. Lawson G. 
Lowrey, Editor. The Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1931. 

Intelligent Philanthropy. Editors: E. Faris, Ferris 
Laune and Arthur J. Todd. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1930. 

Interviews, Interviewers and Interviewing. Family 
Welfare Association of America, New York, 1931. 

Long View, The. (Papers and Addresses.) By 


Henry L. K. Shaw, Editorial 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 


Mary E. ehmond. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, If 
ig Orphans. By Robert A. Davis. Richard 


G. Badger, Boston, 1930. 

Negro Peasant Turns Cityward, The. By Louise V. 
Kennedy. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1930. 

Public Welfare Administration in Louisiana. By 
Elizabeth Wisner. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1930. 

Rebuilding the Child. By Frank H. Richardson. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1927. 

Relation of Diet to Health and Growth of Children 
in Institutions, The. By Mary Swartz Rose, Cora E. 
Gray and Katherine L. Tucker. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1930. 

Social Work of the Churches, The. F. Ernest Johnson, 
Editor. Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, New York, 1930. 


Social Work Year Book, 1929. By Fred S. Hall anj 
Mabel Brown Ellis. Russell Sage Foundation, Ney 
York, 1930. 


Study in Professional Education at Western Reser 


University. By James E. Culbert and Maurice Re 
Davie. Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 1939, 

Treatment of Behavior Disorders Following Ep, 
cephalitis. By Earl Bond and Kenneth E. Appel. The 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1931. 

Ultraviolet Light and Vitamin D in Nutrition. } 
Katharine Blunt and Ruth Cowan. 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930. 


Visiting Teacher at Work, The. By Jane F. Culbert, ! 


The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1931. 
White House Conference on Child Health and Prote. 
tion. The Century Company, New York, 1931. 
Young Child and His Parents, The. By Josephine (, 
Foster and John E. Anderson. University of Minne 
sota Press, Minneapolis, 1930. 


ENCLOSURES 
(Sent to Members Only) 


1. I'm the Happiest Boy in the World, title of a cr 
cular prepared by the League as an enclosure with a 
appeal letter. 

2. Copy of resolutions adopted by the President’ 
Organization of Unemployment Relief. Additional 
copies can be secured from The President’s Organiza 
tion on Unemployment Relief, 1734 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


CHILD LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Although the depression caused a decrease of one 
third in the number of 14- and 15-year-old children 
leaving school for work in 1930 as compared with 192%, 
yet in very few localities there was actually a slight 
increase in the number of children receiving first regulat 
employment certificates in 1930 as compared wit}. the 
previous year. While many fathers and older brother 


were idle, the 103,000 child workers under 16 wer 


leaving desks and playgrounds to assume part of the 
burden of family support. In one large city in whid 
about 1,000 children 14 and 15 years old received theit 
first regular employment certificates in 1930, the report 
ing official gave unemployment of adult members of the 
family as the ‘main reason for those who have quit 
school.’ Similar reasons were given in replies received 
from officials in two States and a number of large cities 
throughout the country, in response to a special inquiry 
sent out by the Children’s Bureau. One official pointed 
out a very real danger, since he said, ‘many of the jobs 
given children are only temporary jobs, but even 4 
temporary job will break the school routine for the child, 
and then it is “good-bye’”’ to any further school work. ” 
—(Child Welfare News Summary, Children’s Bureat, 
U. S. Department of Labor, September 12, 1931.) 
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